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the practical declaration from the interpreter and others that the 
enemy's tribe were now so reduced and so far away as to preclude 
further danger. Even the mixed-blood interpreter dwelt on the 
evident fidelit}^ of the history and the inherent corroboration 
found in the fact that the bowl had been mysteriously preserved 
from loss or destruction, or even the slightest injury, for more 
than a hundred years ; and he especially called attention to the 
facial characteristics which were of the Sioux and not of the 
Muskwaki, to the eyes closed and dead, and especially to the 
scalped heads of the effigies at either end of the bowl. 

To the Indian mystic this simple utensil is fraught with a mys- 
terious potentiality rendering it an object of veneration, almost 
of worship ; to the Caucasian student it is a pregnant record of 
primitive industry and primitive faith. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

Languages of Argentina. — Publications on South Ameri- 
can Indian languages are not very numerous, and hence the 
American Anthropologist is always glad to notify its readers when- 
ever special activity is manifested in that field. Mr Samuel A. 
Lafone-Quevedo is one of the busy men in that line, most of his' 
researches having appeared in the transactions of the Argentina 
scientific bodies. In 1897 he published a good-sized octavo vol- 
ume on the Abiponian language, spoken by the Abipon Indians, 
who during the course of two centuries appear at many differ- 
ent places, as they were wandering along the main rivers of the 
Gran Chaco. Lafone's publication is founded on the writings 
(1) of the well-known Jesuit missionary, DobrizhofFer, who was 
the first to study them, and embodied his observations in a Latin 
report, '' de Abiponibus,"afterthemiddleof the eighteenth cen- 
tury; (2) of the padre J. Brigniel, S. J. ; (3) upon the sketches 
contained in A. d'Orbigny, Azara, Barcena, Techo, Lozana, Jolis, 
etc. After an ethnographic introduction of 59 pages, the author 
presents the Abipon morphology in all its details, which shows 
its language to be rich in grammatic forms. The noun appears 
to have special forms for the feminine gender, and the plurals 
are formed from the singulars in many different ways. The in- 
flection of the verb is effected by pronominal prefixes, There 
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are two vocabularies of the language, one Abipon-Spanish , show- 
ing the derivations of the Indian terms from their stems or bases, 
and another, Spanish- Abipon, by J. Brigniel. Abip&n belongs 
to the Guaicuru or Mbaya stock of languages, and has most 
affinity with the Mocovi, which forms the object of a previous 
publication by Lafone. The present volume was first printed 
in the fifteenth volume of the Academia Nacional de Ciencias 
de Cordoba, and now appears separately printed as ^'Idioma 
Ablpon^^^ Buenos Aires ; imprenta de Coni y hijos, 1897, 8vo, pp. 
368, with map. 

The same author also issued in 1897 a monograph on the 
Ghana Indians, with the title Los Indios Chanases y su lengua, con 
apuntes sobre los Querandies, Yar&s, Boanes, Guenoas o Minu- 
anes, y un mapa etnico. (Reprint from '' Boletin del Institute 
Geografico," tomo 18 ; Buenos Aires, octavo.) On the accom- 
panying map the Chanases are located south of the outlet of the 
Parana river, the Querandies west and northwest of the Chana, 
and the Yaros east and west of the mouth of Uruguay river, the 
Charruas, now extinct, having dwelt north of the Yar6s. Al- 
though all the above tribes have been christianized for two cen- 
turies, the information presented as to their languages is not 
ample, but it proves at least that the Chanases did not speak a 
Guarani dialect. 

The Mataco or Mataguayo Indians inhabit the lands west of the 
Paraguay river, Argentina, which extend between its two afflu- 
ents, the Salado and the Pilcomayo. Therefore their seats are 
on both sides of the Rio Bermejo. The Abip6nes and some of the 
Tobas live south of them, the latter being the most warlike tribe 
of the Chaco. North of them live the Chiriguanos, and nearer 
to the Pilcomayo, the Chorotis. 

We have before us an interesting book of ethnographic as well 
as linguistic scope, entitled ''Los Lidios Matdcos y su lengua, por 
Juan Pelleschi, ingeniero civil; con una introduccion por S. A. 
Lafone-Quevedo, M. A." Two map^, one of great historical in- 
terest, being extracted from Jolis' '' Saggio," 1789. Pelleschi's 
work with Lafone's introduction was first published in the 
*^ Boletin del Institute Geografico," tomo 17, and its present re- 
print, dated Buenos Aires, 1897, is a splendid octavo volume of 
248 pages, the second or linguistic part (ensayo de arte) begin- 
ning on page 127. The language belongs to the Guaicurti family. 
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of which quite a number of dialects have been made known 
during the last twenty years, especially by Lafone. The Spanish - 
Mataco vocabulary covers pages 172 to 197, followed by its Ma- 
taco-Spanish complement, with some dialogues and stories. 

A. S. Gatschet. 



Geographical Distribution of the Musical Bow.— Prof. 
Otis T. Mason's article on the musical bow {American Anthro- 
fologist, vol. X, No. 11) induces me to add a few remarks. 

Another area to the distribution of the musical bow is found 
in Patagonia. In August, 1896, 1 had the opportunity to meet 
at the La Plata Museum a few Indians from western central 
Patagonia. One of them, a j^outh of mixed Tehuelche and Arau- 
canian blood, had a curious musical instrument, which hitherto 
I had never seen. It consisted 
of a very simple wooden bow, 
about 30 cm. long, with a sin- 
gle string made of a tuft of 
horse hair. When the Indian 
played upon the instrument 
one end of the bow was held 
between the teeth, the other 
end was grasped with the left 
hand. The string was struck 
with one of the long bones of 
the condor, in a manner simi- 
lar to the use of a fiddle stick, 
and which was held with the 
right hand. See the accom- 
panying figure. 

The tune produced, although weird and melancholy, was not 
unpleasing. It had a peculiarly wild charm, characteristic of the 
lonely plains and silent lakes of western Patagonia. This in- 
strument is called koh'lo in Tehuelche, which name, it is curious 
to state, has a certain resemblance to the Maya name for the 
musical bow, hool, and the name kolove, given by the natives of 
Florida, in the Solomon islands, to the same instrument. 

This koh^lo was bought from the Indian for the La Plata Mu- 
seum, where it is now kept in "the ethnographical section of that 
insti^tion. 




Patagonian playing the Koh'-lo 
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As to Professor Mason's opinion ^'that stringed musical instru- 
ments were not known to any of the aborigines of the Western 
Hemisphere before Columbus," I cannot accept it under the pres- 
ent evidence. I think, on the contrary, that the musical bow in 
its various forms is a primitive and therefore very old instrument, 
not only in America but all over the world, wherever it is found. 
I think the invention originated in a number of localities remote 
from one another, and that it did not necessarily spring from 
one center. 

Professor Mason does not mention Hindustan as an area where 
the musical bow is found. I will therefore state that according 
to a great authority on music, Rajah Sourindro Mohun Tagore 
('^ Short Notices of Hindu Musical Instruments," p. 77, and 
*' Universal History of Music," p. 50), the Hindu name for the 
musical bow is pindka. It is a one-string instrument played with 
the tips of the fingers. The jpindka is believed to be the father 
of all stringed instruments, and to have been invented by Shiva 
(Mahadeva, the Destroyer). 

In conclusion I will remark that so far as New Guinea is con- 
cerned, the musical bow has not been found as yet in the western 
(Dutch) part of the island. Thus it w^ould seem that the pagola, 
mentioned by Professor Mason, refers to eastern (German or 
English) New Guinea. 

H. TEN Kate. 

Batavia, Java, January 15, 1898. 

I AM grateful to Dr ten Kate for giving us two or three new 
localities for the " musical bow.'' The Patagonian area is en- 
tirely new to me. Surely the horse-hair string of the bow would 
not be attributed to pre-Columbian America by the most zealous 
advocate of the similarity theory. 

With reference to the '* pinika " Mr Hawley tells me that he 
is not sure about its being a musical bow in the sense here in 
mind. Dr ten Kate has quoted correctly from the Rajah's " Short 
Notices," but it does not appear, from his definition, that the 
one-stringed instrument played with the tips of the fingers is a 
musical bow at all. If Dr ten Kate is sure that this ^' pinaka " is 
a musical bow we should be very glad to know it, because there 
is no example of it in the United States National Museum nor 
in the Brussels Museum Cataloojue. 
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As to the question of invention originating in a number of 
localities, I have expressed my opinion in my papers on " Simi- 
larities in Culture," "Migrations and the Food Quest,'' and on 
'^ The Introduction of the Iron Age in America." It may be 
laid down as a proposition to which all ethnologists will agree 
that simple inventions having few parts, functioning in a single 
action, might arise independently in various parts of the world ; 
but devices consisting of many parts, functioning in unusual 
ways or having many functions, are less and less likely to have 
arisen independently. Indeed, there are some groups of inven- 
tions so special that they are known by experts to belong to a 
single school, or even to have been the work of a single indi- 
vidual, such as a Cremona violin, or the decorations on a North- 
west Coast rattle. At any rate, with the cooperation of our 
colleagues we shall know something about the geography of a 
very interesting instrument. 

0. T. Mason. 

Washington, D. C, March 3, 1898. 



A Holy Mountain. — As Mount Demavend plays an impor- 
tant part in the popular fancy of the Persians, so in the eyes of 
the Kirghiz (of central Africa) does Mustagh-ata, as it is envel- 
oped in a mysterious shimmer and is clad in a variegated mantle 
of fantastic traditions and legends. They look upon Mustagh- 
ata as a holy mountain — a masar, or grave of saints — where sev- 
enty-two saints are buried, and among them Moses and Ali. 
They tell that only an old ischan, or holy man, had in ancient 
times ascended to the top of this mountain, where he found in 
a garden a white camel and old men in white garments and with 
long white beards; and they believe firmly that there is a city, 
which they call Yanaida, whose inhabitants are absolutely happy 
and possess all the enjoyments of life, where a perpetual spring 
prevails, where the gardens always bear fruit, and where the 
women are beautiful and never grow aged. They declared that 
the mountain could not be ascended, abysses and acclivitous 
slopes preventing any progress, the cliffs being covered by ice 
as bright as steel, and the wind, the sole master of the region, 
would sweep us away like grains of sand were we to attempt to 
set the giant at defiance. — Sven Hedin in Geographical Journal, 
London^ March, 1898. 



